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Conviction of Reds upheld 

When the Supreme Court finally upheld the convic- 
tion of the eleven top U. S. Communists for conspiracy 
to overthrow the American Government by violence, 
it quieted anti-Communist misgivings by retreating 
from the unrealistic position it had taken eight years 
ago. At that time, in the Schneiderman case (1943), 
the Court held that without overt acts leading directly 
to the overthrow of government by force, membership 
in the Communist party of itself did not constitute 
punishable disloyalty. In his June 4 majority opinion, 
concurred in by Justices Reed, Burton and Minton, 
Chief Justice Vinson ruled that the eleven leaders were 
punishable under the Smith Act of 1940, which ex- 
plicitly prohibited any conspiracy to use force or vio- 
lence to overthrow American political institutions. 
Justice Frankfurter, who had dissented from the indul- 
gent interpretation of Marxism adopted by the major- 
ity, with the late Justice Murphy as spokesman, in the 
Schneiderman case, wrote a separate concurring opin- 
ion. So did Justice Jackson, who had, as former Attorney 
General, disqualified himself in 1943. Justice Reed left 
the Schneiderman majority to make the score 6-2 
against the Communist party in this case. . . After their 
original conviction under Judge Medina on October 14, 
1949, in New York, the Communists lost out in their 
appeal to the U. S. Court of Appeals. On August 1, 1950, 
Judge Learned Hand (recently retired ) delivered that 
opinion, which modified the late Justice Holmes’ “clear 
and present danger” test in free-speech cases. Judge 
Hand held, for the three-judge court, that the danger 
foreseen did not have to be physically present or near 
in time. If there was a clear connection between the 
defendants’ actions and a future danger which they 
intended to bring about, the Government did not have 
to stand idly by until the accused, at the time best 
suited to their purpose, clearly violated the law by re- 
sorting to violence. 


.-- what was decided 

The Supreme Court confined itself to two questions: 
1) whether the Smith Act, under which the defendants 
had been convicted, was an unconstitutional restraint 
of freedom of speech; and 2) whether the act was un- 
constitutional because it was too vague and imprecise. 
Leaning heavily on Judge Hand’s decision of last Au- 
gust, the Court decided in the negative on both counts. 
Justices Douglas and Black in their dissents stood 
by their position—then the majority position—in the 
Schneiderman case, though it should be added that 
the issues in the two cases were not quite identical. 
Justice Tom Clark, as Attorney General when the pres- 
ent litigation was initiated, did not take part in the 
decision. The new ruling, according to U. S. Attorney 
Irving H. Saypol, will form the basis of further prose- 
cutions of Communists. 


Freedom of the ears 


Passengers on the Capital Transit Company’s buses 
and trolleys in Washington, D. C. (said the city’s Court 
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of Appeals on June 1) have been a “captive audience,” 
their constitutional rights invaded. They have had to 
listen to broadcast music and commercials under a 
virtual ukase from the Transit Company amounting to 
“either listen to what we like to transmit or get off the 
vehicle.” The company, incidentally, has a transporta- 
tion monopoly in the city. In its unanimous decision the 
court observed: 
Short of imprisonment, the only way to compel 

a man’s attention for many minutes is to bombard 

him with sound that he cannot ignore in a place 

where he must be ... Freedom of attention, which 

forced listening destroys, is part of liberty essential 

to individuals and to society. 
Citizens of Washington are cheering. Their hopes for 
“freedom of the ears” are shared by many people in 
St. Louis and a dozen other cities. The broadcasts will 
go on, though, pending an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. It seems to us that the present ruling jis emi- 
nently sensible. We can’t help remembering’ with a 
shudder the “telescreens” in everyone’s home and office 
in George Orwell’s novel 1984. It was a devilishly con- 
venient invention by which the police state could see 
what everyone was doing all day. A “captive audience” 
looks like the first step toward making sure what every- 
one hears all day. 


Plain talk on controls 

As the congressional hearings on the Defense Produc- 
tion Act dragged to an end last week, Eric Johnston, 
director of Economic Stabilization, carried his fight for 
a more stringent law to the people. Before Sunday au- 
diences on radio and television, he spoke with scorn on 
June 8 of special interests which have adopted the atti- 
tude: “Damn the consumer, full pockets ahead.” Warm- 
ing to his task, he charged that those who were bent 
on wrecking even the present inadequate controls are 
“afflicted with a mixture of astigmatism, wishful think- 
ing and a burning desire for ‘business as usual’ at a time 
which is perhaps the most critical in all history.” Pre- 
sumably the ESA director was referring to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
two prominent labor leaders, John L. Lewis, boss of the 
coal miners, and William Hutcheson, head of the car- 
penters. All these groups and individuals want wage 
and price controls abolished. If any of our readers 
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missed hearing Mr. Johnston, we commend to their at- 
tention the following two paragraphs: 

We’ sitting on an economic time-bomb. Those 
who oppose controls point to a “price war” going 
on in New York. They say that television sets, for 
example, are a glut on the market. They say that 
auto sales are off. So why controls? they ask. 

What many of these people are really doing is 
grinding their own axe without thought for the 
welfare of anyone or anything else. What do they 
care about the consumer? “Business as usual” has 
an ominous ring to me at a time when men are 
dying in battle in Korea for a free way of life. 

That is the kind of honest talk the country, and the 


Congress, needs. Pour it on, Mr. Johnston. 


Hope for a settlement in Iran 

The first hopeful sign that the Iranian oil dispute 
might still be settled amicably came on June 3, when 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company offered to send repre- 
sentatives for a “full and frank” discussion with Te- 
heran. AIOC’s offer did not change London’s stand 
that the matter concerned the British Government (as 
majority stockholder) nor did it affect Britain’s appeal 
for arbitration by the International Court of Justice. 
Certainly Deputy Premier Hussein Fatemi jumped to 
conclusions when he interpreted the proposal as an 
“acceptance of Iran’s taking over AIOC.” On the other 
hand it seems clear that nationalization will be the 
outcome of any negotiations. Yet the fact that Iran has 
welcomed the offer marks a step in the right direction. 
For the first time she has admitted that there might 
be grounds for discussion. The problems to be settled 
are four-fold. 1) To what extent does Iran intend to 
cut out the British? 2) What does Iran consider ade- 
quate compensation for the expropriated property and 
how does she intend to pay? 3) How can Iran main- 
tain AIOC’s production rate? 4) Will Iran keep on 
supplying the present Western markets? Accommoda- 
tion on the part of both parties is needed. As Secretary 
Acheson pointed out before the Senate committees on 
June 2, the tense situation in Iran could easily become 
the cause of war. 


Another checkmate at Paris 

It was on March 5 that the deputies of the Big Four 
Foreign, Ministers first met at Paris to draw up an 
agenda for a possible conference of their principals on 
present international tensions. On May 31, three months 
and sixty-four sessions later, they were deadlocked, 
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thanks largely to the pettifoggery of Russia’s Andrei 
Gromyko. That master of the filibuster had surpassed 
our most pessimistic prophecies (see “Can they stop 
Gromyko?” Am. 3/17, p. 690). So the United States on 
May 31 proposed that three alternative agenda be sent 
to the Foreign Ministers and that the latter convene in 
Washington July 23. The Russian reply of June 4 agreed 
to the meeting on condition that the disputed item on 
the Atlantic Pact and U. S. bases in Europe be added. 
U. S. deputy Philip C. Jessup had called it on May 2 
“completely unacceptable.” The Russians termed it in 
their note “the essential cause of the worsening of rela- 
tions between the USSR and the three Powers,” al- 
though they had not even raised the question in the 
original agenda submitted March 5. Then they claimed 
that the rearming of Germany was the prime cause of 
tension. When that was de-emphasized after General 
Eisenhower's arrival in Europe, they promptly switched 
their attack to the Atlantic alliance. Perhaps it might be 
well to call the Soviet bluff and permit the inclusion of 
the item, if only as a disagreed-upon question, as the 
Manchester Guardian suggested June 5. The deputies 
have already agreed on the discussion of “the causes 
and effects of the present international tensions in 
Europe.” Since the Soviets claim that the pact and the 
bases are the essential causes of the tension, Mr. Vishin- 
sky could hardly be prevented anyway from introduc- 
ing them into the discussion. 


Will Franco free the press? 

Angel Herrera Oria is one of the great men of mod- 
ern Spain. As a layman, he directed the Madrid daily 
El Debate, an early casualty of Communist tyranny in 
the civil war. As a priest, and now as Bishop of Malaga, 
he has intensified his efforts for social and industrial 
peace. No Spaniard is better equipped to discuss the 
“relations between the Press and the State,” in the midst 
of the current controversy over censorship in his native 
land (Am. 4/28, p. 87). On May 11 he gave a public 
lecture under that title at Madrid’s Social Institute of 
Leo XIII, commenting on the papal allocution to the 
International Press Conference in Rome in February. 
The Holy Father’s forceful denunciation of totalitarian 
regimes that enslave minds and stifle the voice of the 
citizen was not directed at Spain, Bishop Herrera de- 
clared. He suggested, however, that the Pope’s com- 
ments on the absence of public opinion, “the patrimony 
of every normal society,” did have pertinence for Spain. 
He was sure that Spaniards possessed the talents neces- 
sary to form a sane and healthy public opinion. They 
were, he said, 

men who are able to contemplate God, the 

world and the events, great and small, which take 

place in it, in the light of the fundamental prin- 


ciples of life, in the light of their own strong con- 
victions. 


Bishop Herrera spoke up for liberty for the general 
Catholic press, now subject to arbitrary action of the 
government censor. He called for legislation guarantee- 
ing the functioning of a free and responsible press, in 
accordance with Article 12 of Spain’s Bill of Rights. 
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Such a demand, originating last year with Cardinal 
Pla y Daniel, the Primate, has been recently repeated 
by Ecclesia, organ of Spanish Catholic Action The next 
move is up to General Franco. 


Verdict of the slave-labor trial 

What the Brussels “tribunal” on the existence and 
extent of slave labor camps in Soviet Russia (Am. 6/2, 
p. 240) handed down as its decision on June 1 will come 
as a surprise to no one who has been following the hor- 
rible tale. The verdict derives added weight from the 
fact that those who rendered it are “experts.” They suf- 
fered Nazi horrors, and they heard as witnesses those 
who have escaped from Soviet camps. Twenty-five such 
witnesses were heard, 300 written statements were con- 
sidered and hundreds of documents were weighed in 
evidence. The conclusions? The existence of slave 
camps is admitted even by Soviet penal law, under 
which a prison sentence of over three years must be 
served in such camps. The secret police arrest without 
charge, and the accused has no opportunity for defense. 
The police decide whether prisoners shall be released 
on completion of the three-year term or further de- 
tained. Even if released they are not free, because they 
can’t work without permission. Prisoners are shipped to 
camps under bestial conditions. Overwork lowers out- 
put, food rations are diminished accordingly and under- 
nourishment sets in. The slightest misdemeanors are 
also punished by reduction in the food ration. Though 
there is no evidence of gas chambers and other refine- 
ments of Nazi mass extermination, there is mass murder 
by “progressive exhaustion, hunger and inhuman la- 
bor.” The Brussels trial has spotlighted the most ap- 
palling inhumanity of an inhuman political and social 
system. 


Cardinal Dougherty, R.1.P. 

Sixty-one years a priest, forty-eight years a bishop, 
thirty-three years an archbishop and thirty years a Car- 
dinal, Dennis Dougherty had rounded out a full life of 
service in the Church when, in his eighty-sixth year, he 
died suddenly in Philadelphia on May 31, the anniver- 
sary of his ordination. His first bishopric was Nueva 
Segovia in the Philippines, to which he was appointed 
in 1903, shortly after Spain yielded the Islands to the 
United States. There he successfully coped with the 
Aglipayan schism which had broken out in 1902. In 
1915 he returned to the United States as Bishop of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Both there, and later in his archiepiscopal 
see of Philadelphia, he showed himself to be an ex- 
tremely talented administrator. The wiping out of 
heavy diocesan debts and the erection of a multitude of 
parishes, churches and schools stand as monuments 
to his skill and tireless energy. His rare interventions 
in public affairs—as when he threw the weight of his 
authority behind the Legion of Decency and when he 
came out against Universal Military Training—were 
motived by moral and spiritual considerations. A great 
churchman and a great American has passed from our 
midst. May he rest in peace. 


The Problem of Justice Holmes 
Harvard Law School, from which the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. was graduated in 1866 and 
where he subsequently lectured, is today the center of 
a controversy over Holmes’ jurisprudence. Prof. Mark 
DeWolfe Howe in the Harvard Law Review for Feb- 
ruary tried to exonerate Holmes from the charge that 
he was “the American father of legal positivism,” the 
theory that state laws have their own validity, entirely 
independently of morality. In the April issue Prof. 
Henry M. Hart, Jr. supported the critics of Holmes. 
As early as 1940 another Harvard law professor, Prof. 
Lon Fuller, had challenged Holmes’ jurisprudence. 

Holmes sat on the U. S. Supreme Court from 1902 
until 1932. He died in 1935, just two days before his 
ninety-fourth birthday. Mainly through his dissents, he 
became the idol around whom “liberals” rallied. 

That his political philosophy was one of moral skepti- 
cism and undiluted utilitarianism has been proved 
beyond dispute. His theory of government could easily 
lead to majoritarian tyranny. Whether or not he was 
too far gone philosophically, even in his earlier years, 
he was certainly too old to recoil from his quicksand 
liberalism when Hitler’s brutality shocked many young 
Holmesians into the realization that some behavior 
(such as the mass extermination of Jews) was unques- 
tionably wrong. Holmes never retreated even that far. 

At the same time it would be a mistake to imagine 
that Holmes was a total loss as a justice. Outside of the 
somewhat extravagant liberalism of some of his civil- 
liberties dissents, the only case, to my knowledge, in 
which his vitiated ethics threw him entirely off the 
right track was the decision he wrote in 1927 upholding 
a Virginia statute providing for the sterilization of 
mental defectives. Unfortunately, many highly re- 
spected members of the Court, such as Justices Taft, 
McReynolds and Stone, agreed with Holmes’ decision. 
Only Butler dissented. 

In some respects, Holmes’ legal judgments, when 
dealing with the constitutionality of social legislation, 
came at least as close as those of other justices, and 
perhaps even closer, to the Thomistic idea of law as 
the rule of practical reason. Men like Justices Field, 
Brewer and Peckham, to my mind, did as much as 
Holmes to kill the concept of Natural Law as part of 
American jurisprudence. They exploited it, by applying 
it in a highly individualistic, laissez-faire sense, to pro- 
tect property rights at the expense of badly needed 
social legislation. : 

Many Catholic students of the Natural Law today 
are profoundly disturbed lest efforts to revive it in our 
law should follow the downward trail of Field, Brewer 
and Peckham. What we need, in their view, is some- 
thing more than a cheering section for the current 
attack on Holmesian jurisprudence. It is very doubtful, 
in fact, whether that jurisprudence can be displaced by 
anything less than an authentic revival of the Natural 
Law as the basis of positive law. Holmes, after all, was 
right in insisting that the Constitution had not enacted 
laissez-faire individualism. | Ropert C. HARTNETT 
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To those who were in Washington in the early nine- 
teen-forties, there is a familiar type of person moving 
around Government halls these days. He is the pro- 
fessional businessman doing time on one of the many 
recently created defense jobs. Sometimes he has a fair- 
ly permanent position and gets a pretty fair salary 
(about a fifth of what he got in private life). Very often 
he gets nothing. The “dollar-a-year man” has become a 
WOC (without compensation ). 

What makes him run? It is pretty hard to say. He 
may have been a friend or business associate of “Char- 
ley” Wilson, or Eric Johnston, or “Mike” Di Salle, and 
was high-pressured by those high-pressure gentlemen 
to pitch in and help, even against his better judgment. 
He may have been a university man with some special 
competence in science or government policy, and had 
a reputation which won him the call to come in. Maybe 
he actually asked for the job, though that seems im- 
probable, unless he is very young. 

It is pretty safe to say that very few of his kind in- 
tend to make government work a life vocation. He is 
here only “for the duration.” It is also fairly certain 
that at least in the back of his mind there is a fine type 
of patriotism, a feeling that he has been drafted, just 
like a soldier, and that he expects to get a deep satis- 
faction from that. 

He will face three kinds of frustration. The first is 
what we call “red tape.” He will get over this when he 
realizes that red tape (the multiplication of documents ) 
is government's traditional way of keeping its employes 
honest—by spreading responsibility over a large num- 
ber of people who keep tabs on each other. His second 
frustration is harder to get over. It will hit him when he 
has to go to Capitol Hill to ask Congress for an appro- 
priation, or to testify in an “investigation.” Unless he 
has been here before, it will be a long time before he 
realizes that the mind of a member of Congress oper- 
ates in an entirely different way from that of his busi- 
ness associates. It is not that Congressmen are stupid, 
as he may think (some of them are very bright), but 
that their minds just operate differently. He will find 
the same mentality in career people in government. 

The third frustration he will meet is in his own mind. 
He will have a double allegiance: to his oath to serve 
the Government, and to his former business associates. 
This will bring him some pretty acute moral problems. 
On how he settles these will depend his peace of soul 
and maybe his eternal salvation. 

He may get some help from hearings to begin shortly 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, to be conducted by Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill. ), on the resolution sponsored 
by Senator Fulbright (D., Ark.) to improve standards 
of ethics in government. Wi_Frrm Parsons 
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Missions, a magazine to “comfort the afflicted and to 
afflict the comfortable,” edited by Bishop-elect Fulton 
J. Sheen, National Director of the Propagation of the 
Faith, discusses our annual expenditure for liquor: 
The per-capita consumption of alcohol for every 
adult over 21 years of age in the United States is 
$66. This is more than the whole per-capita income 
of either India ($57), Bolivia ($55), Pakistan 
($51), Philippines ($44), Haiti ($40), Ethiopia 
$36), Liberia ($38), Burma ($36), Thailand 
S369” Southern Korea ($35), China ($27) or In- 
donesia ($25). If you cut your drinking in half, 
you will still be spending more on Martinis than 
a man in China earns in the entire year. 
B The Sacred Roman Rota, the Vatican tribunal, de- 
cided 151 applications for marriage annulments from all 
over the world during 1950. Annulments were granted 
in 87 cases; 50 cases were heard free of charge by rea- 
son of the poverty of the clients. 


p An incomplete, nation-wide survey conducted from 
the Oblate Scholasticate at San Antonio, Texas reveals 
the presence of 1,632 World War II veterans in 121 
seminaries and novitiates in this country. Religious com- 
munities attracted 896 veterans; 736 are studying for 
the diocesan priesthood. St. Ignatius Loyola, a former 
soldier, counts 267 of these ex-GI’s among his Jesuit 
sons; 161 joined the Trappists; a single Dominican 
House of Studies houses 76 former servicemen. Dur- 
ing their service years, these veterans accumulated 668 
Battle Stars, 16 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 52 Purple 
Hearts, 39 Bronze Stars, 1 Distinguished Service Cross 
and 6 Silver Stars. 


p> The sixth annual convention of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America will convene at Detroit’s 
Hotel Statler, June 25-27. 


B Preaching at the Pontifical Mass opening the 36th 
annual meeting of the Catholic Hospital Association in 
Philadelphia on June 2, Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle 
of Washington, D. C., praised the American medical 
profession for its “acute sense of responsibility to the 
human person.” The Archbishop also decried the loss 
of the sense of social sin in the world and deplored pres- 
sures for legislation of dubious morality: 

Law or no law, the manufacture of poisonous 
foods and fraudulent drugs is, morally, murder. 
The failure to protect laborers against the hazards 
of their occupation is, morally, manslaughter, prior 
to the enactment of any law . . . Likewise, the tri- 
eg. with human integrity by immoral mutilation 
or the arrogant disposal of human life itself, what- 
ever be the finely-fashioned Greek and Latin names 
by which these offenses are called, are moral dese- 
crations which outrage the eternal rights of God 
and the unalienable rights of man. 

“No human law,” concluded the Archbishop, “can make 
these things otherwise than they are with reference to 
the unchanging moral law.” E. D. 
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Acheson’s testimony 


Before the Acheson hearings, begun on June 1, were 
two days old, the figure of General MacArthur began 
fading into the background as anti-Administration 
Senators trained their sights on the Government’s China 
policy since the Yalta Agreement. Up to June 4 the 
Secretary had handled himself with considerable 
aplomb. Senator Wiley (R., Wis.) called his testimony 
“a pretty clear statement of facts that heretofore were 
not brought to our attention.” On the following day, 
however, Senator Brewster (R., Me.) left the hearings 
to appear on the Senate floor and accuse Acheson of 
“barefaced distortion” and of “a miracle of contrived 
confusion” in his exposition of the Administration’s 
China policy, particularly in reference to American 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 

As we tried to do with regard to the testimony of 
Generals MacArthur and Marshall (Am. 5/19, pp. 
181-2; 5/26, pp. 210-11), we herewith present our 
analysis of Secretary Acheson’s testimony. 

1) Why was General MacArthur recalled? Acheson 
said the President was entitled to have a commander 
in the field who sympathized with the Government's 
Korean war policy. General MacArthur did not. 

The basic objective of our foreign policy, explained 
Acheson, is “to protect the nation and safeguard the 
future of its people” by preventing the outbreak of 
another world war. The political and military advisers 
of the President unanimously agreed to meet the first 
serious challenge to our collective security in Korea 
“in such a way as to prevent a third world war.” Thus 
far we have achieved that purpose in Korea. 


The prospect of a quick and easy Communist 
success which would not only win Korea for the 
Kremlin but also shake the free nations of Asia 
and paralyze the defense of Europe has evaporated. 


Those who advocate MacArthur’s plan of action base 
their strategy on two false assumptions. They assume 
that Russia will not react to plunge us into a global 
conflict. They forget that time to build up our defenses 
is of paramount importance at this stage of the game. 

2) What is the UN objective in Korea? The UN has 
two objectives in Korea—a political objective, dating 
from 1947, to unify the country; and a military objec- 
tive, dating from June, 1950, to repel aggression. Just 
before the Chinese intervention, it seemed as though 
the UN army was actually going to accomplish both 
objectives. The military objective since last June, how- 
ever, has never included the earlier political objective. 

3) What has been the Government's Formosa policy? 
From October, 1948 to January, 1950 the Government 
believed that Formosa was of strategic importance and 
that it should not be allowed to fall into hostile hands. 
It did not believe, however, that we had enough mili- 
tary strength to commit our own forces to its defense. 

Toward the end of the period it seemed certain that 
Formosa was about to fall to the Chinese Communists. 
The State Department then prepared its famous docu- 
ment of December, 1949, which indicated that For- 
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mosa had no military significance. That memo, how- 
ever, was not a policy statement. Its purpose was to 
minimize damaging effects to American prestige in the 
Far East by playing down the island’s importance. 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer, then Assistant Chief of 
Staff, originally suggested our taking this line. 

4) What of the Administration’s China policy? In 
discussing this question Acheson went as far back as 
the Yalta Agreement, which he defended chiefly on 
two counts. First, in February, 1945, Russian interven- 
tion against Japan was thought essential for an Allied 
victory. Secondly, far from objecting to the terms of 
the agreement, the Chinese Nationalist Government 
actually feared that Russia would not adhere to them. 
They obliged Russia to evacuate Manchuria, to recog- 
nize the Nationalist regime and to help establish Chi- 
nese sovereignty in Manchuria. 

The first great period of decision in China came in 
1945-46. According to a November, 1945 report of 
General Wedemeyer, quoted by Acheson, Chiang could 
not hope to consolidate his position in China unless he 
undertook political, social and economic reforms, made 
a satisfactory settlement with the Chinese Communists 
and established himself in Manchuria through an agree- 
ment with the Russians. That report, together with a 
signed agreement of October 11, 1945 between the 
Nationalists and Communists, pledging them to co- 
operate in inaugurating a constitutional government 
in China, became the basis for the Marshall mission 
later on. 

Marshall failed as a mediator. By 1948 the National- 
ist armies collapsed in North China. By 1949 only un- 
limited American economic and military aid, involving 
the use of U. S. troops, would have enabled Chiang to 
secure a foothold in South China. 

At this point it became clear that the Senate inquiry 
had veered far from its original course—investigation 
of the MacArthur recall. Cross-examination by Senator 
Brewster sharpened in tone. “Had not the United States 
starved Nationalist China of small arms?” “Had not the 
Nationalists in three years of fighting inflicted 1,233,- 
600 casualties on the Communists?” By his answers to 
such questions Acheson proved himself either disinter- 
ested, or unaware that there are two sides to the China 
story or, in Brewster's interpretation, intent on de- 
liberately deceiving the American public. 

Whatever Acheson’s motive, he seems bent on pre- 
serving intact the thesis of the White Paper of August, 
1949, which implied approval of every aspect of our 
China policy. As Senator Brewster put it, the Secre- 
tary is well briefed on his own side of the case. The 
counter-charges should be worthy of his attention. 
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Europeans at the polls 


During the past two weeks, elections in Ireland, Aus- 
tria and Italy have hit the front pages of the American 
press. Next week all the big U. S. news agencies will 
cable thousands of words from Paris on the critical 
June 17 elections in France (Am. 6/1, pp. 243-5). The 
Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact have created a com- 
munity of interest which makes the kind of govern- 
ment our allies choose to live under almost as important 
to us as it is to them. We're in the cold war—and the 
Korean war—together. Here is a rundown on the results. 

Ireland. The general election on May 30 was less an 
ideological struggle than a test of strength between 
Eamon de Valera’s Fianna Fail and the Inter-Party 
Government of Prime Minister John A. Costello, formed 
in February, 1948. Fianna Fail picked up one seat to 
emerge with 69. Mr. Costello’s Fine Gael won 40 seats, 
a gain of 9, made mostly at the expense of Foreign Min- 
ister Sean MacBride’s Clann na Poblachta. The latter 
was almost wiped out, dropping from 10 seats to 2. 
Labor won 16 seats, Farmers 6 and Independents 14. 
Mr. de Valera, who three years ago refused to form a 
coalition government, has indicated that he will try it 
this time. He may succeed. 

Austria. The elections for President on May 6 having 
ended in a stalemate, a second vote on May 27 produced 
surprising results. General Theodor Koerner, Socialist, 
won a 4-per-cent majority over the People’s Party candi- 
date, Dr. Heinrich Gleissner, who had led—though not 
sufficiently for election—in the earlier voting. Observers 
had thought that most of the 600,000 earlier votes for 
the Independent Party (reportedly Nazi-tinged ) would 
go to Dr. Gleissner. Instead, some 270,000 Independent 
voters ganged up with 220,000 Communists to swing 
the final vote to the Socialists. There is no doubt that 
the Communist support was, in one sense, embarrassing 
to the Socialists, who envision no Communist-Socialist 
“popular front.” What is disturbing is that Independent 
support (apart from its Nazi fringe) was not embar- 
rassing, despite the fact that it contains a large element 
of anti-clericalism. 

Italy. After the first two rounds of Italy’s municipal 
and provincial elections, the friends of freedom had a 
good deal to be happy about, but their joy was not un- 
alloyed. In the North, the anti-Communist coalition, 
headed by Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Christian Demo- 
crats, captured control of 800 municipalities, including 
almost all the major cities. Since many of the local gov- 
ernments in the North have been administered these 
past five years by a “Popular Front” of Communists and 
Left-wing Socialists, the victory of the Government 
coalition marks a heartening advance. 

The breakdown of the popular vote offers much less 
reason for rejoicing. With the count still incomplete, 
the Communists and their allies received 39.7 per cent 
of the total vote, which was 7 per cent more than they 
polled in the national elections of 1948. The Christian 
Democrats slipped badly, from 50.2 per cent of the vote 
in 1948 to 36.3 per cent. The Italian Social Movement, 
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a neo-Fascist group, considerably bettered its 1948 
showing. 

The results of the balloting in Sicily on June 3 were 
still less satisfactory. Of the total vote cast for members 
of the new regional Parliament, the Christian Demo- 
crats received 666,128 and the People’s Front 644,752. 
That was a gain for the Communists over their showing 
in 1948, and a loss for the Christian Democrats. It 
seems regrettably obvious that despite Marshall-Pian 
aid the Communist party has not lost its grip on several 
million Italian workers. It may well be, also, that the 
phoney Communist peace campaign has deluded more 
people than anyone expected. We shall know more 


about this when the returns from the rest of Italy and . 


from France come in. 


Rent controls needed 


Most of the discussion these past few weeks about the 
need of tightening economic controls has revolved 
about the Defense Production Act, which expires June 
30. Though not exactly lost in the shuffle, the Housing 
and Renting Act of 1947, which also expires June 30, 
has scarcely received the attention it deserves. More 
than a month has gone by since Charles E. Wilson, di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, asked Congress to ex- 
tend Federal rent control to all areas not effectively 
covered by State or community rent programs. So far 
Congress has not bothered to respond, even though 
the need for action grows daily more pressing. 

In this connection, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
cently issued a study of seven cities—mostly in key 
defense areas—which voted to decontrol rents under 
the 1947 law. In these areas rents have risen an aver- 
age of 19.8 per cent since June, 1948, although in con- 
trolled areas, during the same period, the advance was 
only 3.5 per cent. Biggest jumps occurred in Birming- 
ham, Ala., Houston, Texas, and Los Angeles, Calif., 
where rent increases running from 40 to 50 per cent 
have been recorded, and where the average increase is 
well over 20 per cent. Worse still, the BLS figures show 
that the sharpest jumps occurred in homes which 
rented, while under controls, for less than $30 a month. 
Families least able to support the burden are being 
forced to bear the biggest advances. 

Little can be done under the present law to right the 
wrongs which many landlords have perpetrated. Ac- 
cording to the Rent Control Act of 1947, once a State or 
community has voted for decontrol, there is no way in 
which it can again come under Federal rent control. 
And local real-estate lobbies, which were strong enough 
in the first place to put decontrol over, are strong 
enough to prevent any effective State or community 
action in behalf of tenants. That leaves a no-man’s land 
where rents are free to go their uninhibited way. 

Having dawdled so long now, the best Congress can 
do at the moment is to vote a temporary extension of 
the inadequate 1947 law. The need for new legislation 
will remain, however, and Congress should not take a 
vacation until it has satisfied it. 
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A decade 
in race relations 





Roy Wilkins 





Tue AVERAGE PERSON, who is inclined to take 
current events casually, might mark the last decade as 
one of great progress in race relations in America. He 
would be thinking of a dramatic U. S. Supreme Court 
decision, or of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, or, perhaps, of 
Jackie Robinson. But the close student of affairs along 
America’s color line, while granting that significant 
progress has been made in the ten-year period, would 
be sparing of his hosannas. 

What has been accomplished has been a demonstra- 
tion of how the job can be done, not an exhibit of the 
finished product. Undeniably, breakthroughs have oc- 
curred and new patterns have been outlined. The task 
ahead, measured in terms either of the situation of 1941 
or of that of 1951, remains a formidable one, demand- 
ing skill, devotion and courage. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


It is generally agreed that the most spectacular ad- 
vance occurred in the field of education. The decade 
opened with the decision of the Gaines-University of 
Missouri case still echoing through the land. Well 
aware of all the inequalities in the education of Negroes 
and whites, from the kindergarten through the profes- 
sional school, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People decided in the mid-’thirties to 
attack the segregated school system at its most vulner- 
able point from the standpoint of constitutionality: the 
exclusion of Negro students from the graduate and pro- 
fessional colleges of tax-supported universities. 

Lloyd Gaines sought admission to the law school of 
the University of Missouri, and on December 12, 1938 
the U. S. Supreme Court declared: “. . . the State was 
bound to furnish him within its borders facilities for 
legal education substantially equal to those which the 
State there afforded for persons of the white race .. .” 
Before the Gaines case could be followed up, the war 
was upon us and it was not until 1946 that Miss Ada 
Lois Sipuel brought suit for admission to the law school 
of the University of Oklahoma. By January, 1948 her 
plea reached the highest court, which added to its 
Gaines decision the following language: “the State must 
provide it [legal education] for her . . . as soon as it 
does for applicants of any other group.” 

In the meantime the Heman Sweatt suit against the 
University of Texas was making its way through the 
lower courts, and in June, 1950 the Supreme Court 
handed down its sweeping unanimous decision in both 
this and the McLaurin case. In the first, it held that 
Sweatt must be admitted to the Texas law school; in the 
second, that the University of Oklahoma, having ad- 


As Administrator of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, working out of its 
executive offices in New York, Mr. Wilkins is in a 
position to assess the progress made in race relations 
during the past decade. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, his native State, has been twenty 
years with the Association and was editor of its offi- 
cial magazine, Crisis, for fifteen years. 


mitted McLaurin, could not segregate him from other 
students without denying him an equal education. 

As a direct result of these decisions, Negro students 
are now registered in the graduate and professional 
schools of universities in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Kentucky, Delaware and Virginia. 
Maryland and West Virginia were already admitting 
them. North Carolina was ordered on March 27 by a 
Federal district court to admit a Negro applicant. 
Florida and Tennessee are in litigation over the ques- 
tion. Only in Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama have applicants thus far failed to appear and 
press cases for admission. 

Long before the Sweatt decision, St. Louis University, 
pioneering in a border city, opened its doors to all stu- 
dents, thus pointing the way for other institutions. The 
municipal University of Kansas City has dropped its 
bar as to race, and Washington University, St. Louis, 
has done likewise in some departments. Undergraduate 
courses were opened to Negroes by the trustees of the 
University of Delaware. 

Outside the area of graduate education, some 
progress was shown during the decade in the campaign 
to abolish the segregated school system. New Jersey 
adopted a new constitution which forbade segregated 
schools. The Indiana legislature voted in 1949 that seg- 
regated schools must be abolished in that State by 1952. 
The Arizona legislature recently changed its mandatory 
law to a permissive statute. Within three weeks, the 
superintendent of schools of Tucson recommended to 
the school board the abolition of such schools in that 
city. 

In August, 1947 Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. 
Louis made dramatic news with his order abolishing 
segregation in the parochial elementary and secondary 
schools. This action guaranteed that Negro Catholic 
families in the archdiocese would have nonsegregated 
education for their children from kindergarten through 
St. Louis University. 

The acceptance of Negroes as faculty members in so- 
called mixed colleges marked another advance on the 
education front. About eighty are teaching on cam- 
puses in the North and West, in both private and public 
institutions. ‘ 

The resistance to these advances, except in a few 
cases (notably the University of Arkansas), has been 
stubborn. The professional Southern politician, some 
university trustees, some faculty members, a respectable 
minority of white students and some white parents have 
voiced opposition. None has gone so far as Governor 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, who said he would 
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abolish the public schools of his State if a court ruled 
that Negroes and whites could not be separated; or 
Governor Herman Talmadge of Georgia, who had his 
legislature pass a law providing that State funds would 
be withdrawn from any institution which admitted 
Negro students at the order of any court. Outside the 
South, certain localities on Long Island, N. Y., are per- 
sisting in gerrymandering school districts so as to create 
all-Negro schools. 


IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Because the decade was occupied with war, atten- 
tion was focused on the status, treatment and use of 
Negro members of the armed services. 
There has been progress, especially in 
the Air Force. There has been less in 
the Navy and very little in the Army. 
We need not review the history in de- 
tail. It is enough to say that prior to 
1940, not only were Negroes strictly 
segregated into their own units, but 
the areas in which they could serve 
were clearly defined. Thus in the Army 
they were confined to two regiments 
of infantry and two of cavalry, almost 
completely under white officers. In the 
Navy there were no Negro officers and 
no enlisted men outside the stewards’ 
branch, i.e., mess attendants. In the 
old Air Corps and in the Marines there 
were no Negroes. 

During World War II a segregated 
Negro air unit, the 99th Pursuit Squadron, trained at 
the segregated Tuskegee air base, gave a good account 
of itself. Near the close of the war a small segregated 
bomber unit was in training, but never got to combat. 
The Marines changed policy, admitting Negroes for the 
first time in their history, but segregated them com- 
pletely. The Navy opened up positions other than that 
of mess attendant to Negroes, but trained them in 
separate camps. About the middle of the war, the Navy 
announced a policy of no segregation and began very 
slowly to implement the policy. The Army remained 
adamant on the basic policy of segregation. 

All Negroes were angry during World War II. Amer- 
ica was fighting the Hitler doctrine of racism with an 
armed force built on racism. “It was to laugh”—and bit- 
terly—especially when reports of the treatment of Ne- 
groes in uniform reached the population. 

Early in 1946 the Army released the report of its 
Gillem Board on the use of Negro manpower in the 
military forces. It was a plan for a segregated Army. 
One tiny, vague concession was made, namely, that a 
few Negro specialists would be trained and assigned 
without segregation. 

When a committee of Negro leaders met with high 
officials in Washington in April, 1948, the Army was 
still stubborn, with Army Secretary Kenneth Royal em- 
phatically for segregation. The Navy said it was “work- 
ing” at its no-segregation policy and would continue to 
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do so with the idea of eventually eliminating the color 
line. The newly independent Air Force said it had in- 
herited a policy of segregation from the Army, to which 
it had been attached, but indicated it was seriously 
considering abolishing segregation. 

Today, under President Truman’s directive of July 27, 
1948, there is no segregation whatsoever in the Air 
Force, the Navy is steadily improving and the Army 
has begun to stir, slowly. The Army has not changed 
its basic policy. Apparently it is trying to “let things 
develop” instead of taking direct action. This method 
permits area, base and field commanders to do as they 
see fit within very broad limits, with the result that 
Negro soldiers are still getting many 
“raw deals.” 

In Tokyo there was the incongruity 
of the Air Force headquarters being 
completely integrated, while a few 
blocks away General MacArthur’s 
headquarters (as of April 1) were lily- 
white. The shameful manner in which 
court-martial cases of Negroes have 
been handled is directly the result of 
the segregation policy. 

Such progress as has been made in 
the armed services was endangered by 
a proposed amendment to the draft 
bill which would permit a draftee to 
say that he wished to serve in a unit 
with members of his own race. Aside 
from the moral question, it can easily 
be imagined what this provision, if 
adopted, would do to military discipline and morale. It 
is one more illustration of the lengths to which the 
desperate professional Southern politicians in Congress 
will go in order to prop up a dying dynasty of racism. 


EMPLOYMENT AND HOousING 

Progress in employment and housing in the last ten 
years has been disappointing. In 1941 it took the threat 
of a march on Washington by Negro citizens to get the 
President to issue an Executive Order setting up a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. Near the end of the 
war, Congress refused to vote funds to continue FEPC 
and ever since, through both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Congresses, proposed FEPC legislation has regu- 
larly been killed on Capitol Hill. 

In 1945, New York became the first state to pass an 
FEPC law. It has been followed by New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Washington, Oregon, New Mex- 
ico, Indiana and Wisconsin, the latter two States with 
very weak laws. But such bills have been by-passed, 
killed in committee, or defeated in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan and California. Several cities, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis have passed FEPC ordinances. 

The best that can be said in regard to employment is 
that noticeable gains have been made in some of the 
States having FEPC laws, and that the FEPC idea has 
been impressed on large sections of the population. 

In housing, little cause for jubilation is to be found. 
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True, the Supreme Court on May 8, 1948, did outlaw 
restrictive housing covenants, declaring them unen- 
forceable in the courts. True, also, some slight modi- 
fications have been made in Federal laws and adminis- 
trative practices having to do with public housing, fi- 
nancing and redevelopment. The ghetto is still with us, 
however. It has spread in some cities, but it is still a 
ghetto. With some bright exceptions like public housing 
in New York City and Los Angeles, new housing is 
being erected for segregated occupancy. New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut have passed laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination and segregation in any publicly 
assisted housing project, but Negro tenants are having 
to battle every step of their way toward decent housing. 


Mos VIOLENCE 


Lynchings, as America knew them in the old days, 
have declined. No more do we have Roman-holiday 
spectacles with mobs of 5,000 and burnings of the vic- 
tim at the stake. But killings and mob terror are with 
us still. The quadruple lynching of two men and their 
wives near Monroe, Ga., in 1946 by a small mob of 
thirty or forty men brought no arrests, much less a trial. 
Today, a few people get together and kill or flog the 
victim. The killing of Negroes by policemen is a fre- 
quent occurrence, not confined to the South. The Klan, 
either unmasked or behind various camouflages, is rid- 
ing again. Negro homes in Birmingham, Dallas and 
Atlanta have been bombed—in Birmingham repeatedly. 
In early 1949 the Southern Regional Council, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, reported a “wave of terror” 
throughout the South. 

In spite of all this, anti-lynching bills have languished 
in Congress. In all fairness, however, it must be reported 
that many Southern communities have improved their 
enforcement of the law. Whites are being convicted for 
crimes against Negroes. More Negroes are serving on 
juries, and Negro policemen are being added in a grow- 
ing number of cities. 


THE POLITICAL PICTURE 


During the decade, the Supreme Court outlawed the 
“white primary,” a device designed solely (unlike the 
poll tax) to keep Negroes from voting. It is estimated 
that there are now 750,000 more Negroes voting in the 
South than there were before this decision, and that by 
the election of 1952 the number may reach two million. 

If this should prove true, it may be that never again 
will the nation be treated to elections on the disgrace- 
ful level of the 1950 Senatorial contests in Florida and 
North Carolina, where race hatred was the unashamed 
theme of the political machines that elected George A. 
Smathers and Willis Smith. 

On the national political level, the only cheerful news 
of any significance during the decade was the report 
(October 29, 1947) of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights and Mr. Truman’s reiteration of his sup- 
port of the program therein outlined. The President 
has done little, however, beyond restating his position. 
He has been unable to get anything done by his party 


leaders in or out of Congress. Until recently, Negro citi- 
zens were willing to grant his good intentions and con- 
tinue to stand with him. But his appointment of Millard 
F. Caldwell, former Governor of Florida, to administer 
the national civil-defense program has aroused resent- 
ment. At the time of the Supreme Court decision in the 
white primary case, Caldwell urged that the decision 
be resisted by every means. 

Hard on the heels of the Caldwell appointment came 
the nomination and confirmation of Robert Ramspeck, 
former Congressman from Georgia, to the Civil Service 
Commission. Here is a man who fought FEPC all the 
way. How can he be expected to give Negroes a fair 
chance in the Federal civil service? Negroes are asking 
how Mr. Truman can believe in civil rights and appoint 
a man with such a record to a post where he can affect 
the employment opportunities of thousands of Negro 
citizens. Here was no situation where a balky and 
divided Congress was blocking the President; the ap- 
pointment was his to make, and he chose Ramspeck. 


OTHER GAINS 


In one more significant decision, the Supreme Court 
on June 5, 1950 outlawed the practice of segregating 
interstate Negro passengers on the dining cars of trains. 
The railroads are squirming, but complying. In a few 
years nothing will be thought of it, just as today nothing 
is thought of a Negro occupying Pullman space in the 
South. 

The treatment of Negroes in the District of Columbia 
remains a disgrace to the world’s leading democracy, 
with strict segregation or non-accommodation the rule. 
One or two Washington hotels will accept Negro guests, 
but most still refuse rooms or make elaborate excuses. 
Restaurants there generally refuse to serve Negroes. 
Hotels in Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Columbus al- 
tered their policies, however, and a weary Negro trav- 
eler can now get a room in those cities. St. Louis hotels 
continue adamant. One recently refused a room to a 
Negro prison official who was elected an officer of the 
association holding its convention in the hotel! 

The decade saw the emergence of Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche as a diplomat of first rank. It saw, also, the 
debut of Negro players in major-league baseball, led 
by the incomparable Jackie Robinson. These two men 
and their exploits unquestionably aided measurably in 
the education of public opinion. Negro members of col- 
lege football teams played games against Southern col- 
leges in the Cotton Bow] at Dallas and at the University 
of Virginia. The general climate of race relations is un- 
doubtedly improving and there is more than a little evi- 
dence that a substantial segment of Southern white 
opinion does not subscribe to the old dogmas. 


THE OvuTLOOK 


Upon the events of 1940-50 the forces dedicated to 
justice and equality can build a better and stronger 
nation. The method of doing so has been outlined clear- 
ly and some victories won, but the rosy statistics of the 
sociologists and the instances gathered together in ar- 
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ticles like this one do not, in themselves, improve the 
lot of Mr. and Mrs. Negro Joe Doaks. These people still 
face in their everyday lives, in the average community, 
irksome conditions which must be eradicated. 

The task is there for community groups, for churches, 
labor unions, neighborhood clubs, schools and in- 
dividuals. Only they can make court decisions real. Only 
they can translate the pronouncements of lofty policies 
by national religious and lay bodies into democratic 
community living. 





FEATURE “X” 











Richard Thomas is the pen- 
name of a Jesuit priest who 
knows both sides of the 
color line. He is on one 
side in the U.S. He was on 
the other as a prisoner of 
the Japanese during World 
War II. 

















“THE BEST COLORED PEOPLE”—he used a less 
refined word—“in the world live in our county, but 
there’s not one of ’em that’s worth a damn.” That’s what 
one of the white people told me soon after I was ap- 
pointed pastor of a rural white-Negro church. It 
seemed true to me. In all my life I had spoken only a 
few words to any Negro. I certainly didn’t ask to be 
their pastor. I knew nothing about the race problem 
and I intended to do nothing about it. 

I shared the general white prejudice. I thought it 
humorous to have one of the white people tell me: 
“There is too much given to them, Father. They would 
be better off to stand on their own two feet; and they 
would if there wasn’t so much given them in the name 
of charity.” Remarks like that influenced me to fire 
the colored woman who cleaned the church on Satur- 
days. I was not going to give charity disguised as salary. 

I would get a white man to tend the wood stoves. 
But no one seemed to want the job. The lad who finally 
agreed to look after the stoves would often come late, 
and sometimes not at all. The church would be freez- 
ing when I arrived for confessions. Then a middle- 
aged colored man came to the rescue. He began making 
the fires without any encouragement from me. He had 
found me making the fire a couple of times and had 
volunteered his help. Then he began coming and mak- 
ing the fires before I arrived. I was so puzzled by his 
help that I wanted to know his name. When I learned 
it, I was all the more surprised. The colored woman, 
whom I had fired without any consideration, was his 
wife! 

When continued efforts to get reliable white help 
failed, I went to him and asked: “Will you make the 
fires regularly?” 
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“Certainly.” 

“Tll pay you for it.” 

“That's not necessary, Father.” 

But I didn’t want any favors from colored people, 
since I was doing none for them. So I said to him: 
“You are helping everyone in the congregation. It is 
only fair that the church should pay you. What do 
you make in your regular work?” 

“I make ninety-four cents an hour as a truck driver.” 

“Tll pay you a dollar an hour.” 

“I won't take it, Father. I want to do this for God.” 
My blind prejudice staggered at his words. Was this 
the lazy African that wasn’t worth a damn? After the 
priest spurns his help and fires his wife, he says: “I want 
to do this for God.” Something was wrong somewhere. 

While he tended the fires, I was paying a white boy 
to arrange the altar before and after Mass. I can’t 
remember one morning that the boy did everything 
properly. I had always to make a last-minute check 
because I couldn’t depend on him. Finally I got tired 
of finding no host on the paten, and dead flies in the 
wine cruet, so I asked my puzzling colored man if he 
could find a colored boy who would care for the altar. 
He named one, and the boy did a fine job. 

The same thing happened with regard to the parish 
roller skating. There was no one I could depend on 
to run the skating on the evenings that the white people 
came to skate. Many white men promised to help but 
never did. I did it myself sometimes. Then the colored 
man who was already burdened with the management 
of the skating during the hours used by the colored 
people volunteered to manage both the white and 
colored periods. My prejudice was taking a beating. 
I could see a little now, but I still could not see clearly. 

Then came the day that a Negro sailor from the 
nearby naval station asked for instruction in the faith. 
“It’s the only Church that seems to make you feel 
welcome,” he said, when I asked him why he wanted 
to become a Catholic. 

So I emphasized that idea in the instructions. I 
stressed the Church’s belief in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man and the union of all 
Catholics in one living, Mystical Body. Perhaps that 
emphasis encouraged him to ask: “How are the colored 
treated in your church?” 

“The colored sit in the back and receive Holy Com- 
munion after the white people,” I answered, hoping 
he wouldn't be offended. 

“Why is that?” 

His question was another blow to my prejudice. 
Here was a young man living on a U. S. Naval Station 
that had eliminated segregation. On the station he ate, 
slept, worked and played in the company of white 
Americans. He comes to the nearest parish and asks 
to be received into the Church. He finds that the 
Church teaches beautiful doctrines of brotherhood, 
but that its ministers cast doubt on these teachings 
by forcing on him practices that do not square with 
them. For the first time in my life I was put in the 
embarrassing position of having to apologize for the 
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Church—or at least for some practices found in the 
Church. 

Under the smart of that shame my mind cleared a 
bit and I answered: “The colored have to sit in the 
back and receive Holy Communion last, but it is cer- 
tainly not because God wants that. And it is certainly 
not because the priest wants it. The only reason I can 
think of is that the white people of this area want it.” 
Then, as I saw the disappointment in his eyes, I added: 
“I suppose that if you can’t accept their attitude and 
bear with it patiently until they change, you won't be 
able to become a Catholic. It’s an extra sacrifice you 
have to make, if you want to accept the faith.” It hurt 
me, as a priest, to have to apologize for the Church. 

The next time I stood up on the altar with the Host 
in my hands and said to the people, “Behold the Lamb 
of God,” I thought of the colored people sitting in the 
back. They would wait until the whites who wouldn’t 
make the fires or fix the altar or help with the roller 
skating had received Our Lord, before they moved. 
They were treated as second-class Catholics. The idea 
was revolting. I felt that I was acting neither as a 
good priest nor as a decent American, nor as a man 
at all, to have any part in such a deal. Then, as I dis- 
tributed Holy Communion to the colored man who 
had made the wood fires that morning, I noticed that, 
even after the work he had done, he was neatly dressed 
and clean. I thought: “It’s not true, that the colored 
are all dirty. What falsehoods I have believed!” 

As I continued the Mass, I began to puzzle over 
another problem. Was there a connection, I wondered, 
between the blind attitude towards the Negro and the 


hardened resistance of these people towards other 
teachings of the Church? Why was it that nothing the 
priest could say to the people of this area convinced 
them that working on Sunday was a sin? Why did 
they so easily condone habitual drunkenness? Why 
did they so easily exempt themselves from Sunday 
Mass? Had the hardened conscience they had devel- 
oped on the race question infected their entire spiritual 
lives? Did the attitude expressed by “the Negro is all 
right in his place” transform itself into “The Church is 
all right in its place?” 

If that was so, and it seemed so, then any priest who 
loved these people was in the position of an eye sur- 
geon among a group of curable blind men. Such a 
surgeon could not love that group without at least 
trying to cure them. And the priest, as physician of 
souls, could not love these blinded souls unless he 
tried to cure them. 

And this blindness, I knew, was curable; I had been 
cured of it myself. No knife was needed for the cure. 
This was the blindness of which Our Lord had spoken 
—the blindness of those “who will not see.” These eyes 
could open. In fact they did open wide to see the 
defects and sins of the colored people, but by an 
acquired reflex they snapped shut to their faith and 
holiness. They do not see the harm the blindness does 
to their own souls and to souls who look to the Church 
for guidance. Those eyes can’t see because they won't 
see. I know, because I was blind like that. And if I 
hadn't been forced to notice the Negro’s faith and love 
of God, my eyes would still be closed. I would still 
be blind. RicHARD THOMAS 





The American novel 
through fifty years 


X. Thomas Wolfe 





Gerard F. Sloyan 





There may have been some brief uncertainty as to 
which novelists of this century should find a place in 
this series, but before the century had run one fourth 
its course one nomination, at least, had been made, and 
the candidate chosen by acclaim. Let the victor hint 
at the genesis of the accolade. It’s found in one of 
Thomas Wolfe’s letters to his mother: 

I think I am inevitable. I think nothing can stop 
me now but insanity, disease, or death. These are 
human risks. I am in full bud and this thing inside 
me is growing beyond control. I don’t yet know 
what I am capable of doing, but, by God, I have 
genius and I shall yet force the inescapable fact 
down the throats of the rats and vermin who wait 
the proof. Well, they shall have it, and may they 
choke upon it. 

Let who will call it conceit:—I will do it or die 
in the proof. Nothing else matters to me now; the 
world’s my oyster and I will open and know the 
whole of it. 
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Not all agree on what Wolfe was capable of doing. 
There is, however, the minimum accord exacted by the 
evidence. The latter consists in two lengthy novels, 
Look Homeward Angel (1929) and Of Time and the 
River (1939), two more carved posthumously from the 
mountain of manuscript turned over to his literary edi- 
tor before his death in 1938, The Web and the Rock 
(1939) and You Can’t Go Home Again (1940), and a 
fragmentary third member (although chronologically 
first) of what might have been a trilogy, given the title 
The Hills Beyond (1941). Besides this basic pentateuch 
there was published in 1936 an honest piece of literary 
self-examination, The Story of a Novel, and in 1935 a 
collection of short pieces and incidents entitled From 
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Death to Morning. The catalog ends with The Face of 
a Nation, a compilation of some of his more lyrical pas- 
sages, an arrangement of his prose in verse form called 
A Leaf, A Stone, A Deer, and a thick volume of letters 
to his mother, Julia Elizabeth Wolfe. 

It is important to note early that Thomas Wolfe con- 
sistently showed himself incapable of any genre save 
autobiography. He wrote millions of words, not one of 
them unrelated to the sensations he had experienced, 
the people he had known, the aspirations he had con- 
ceived. While it is a canon of sound writing to tell of 
what one knows, avoiding all that one is ignorant of, 
the point to be made about Wolfe is that he seems never 
to have created a character or contrived a plot. God 
made the people and things happened to them. Wolfe 
recorded them, first in his mind and then with his pen. 
The way in which he did it comprises his art. 

This is not to say that Wolfe underwent no process 
of maturation. There is in his work a clearly observable 
movement toward spiritual adulthood, though not 
many would care to say unequivocally that he had 
achieved it by the time of his death at thirty-seven. He 
remained always incurably boyish in certain aspects of 
his thinking. “I suppose I am a greater surprise to my- 
self than to anyone under the sun,” the seventeen year- 
old could write. “I am changing so rapidly that I find 
myself an ever-growing source of interest. Sounds ego- 
tistical, doesn’t it?” 

How is one to set down the influences that had a bear- 
ing on the peculiar genius of Thomas Wolfe? He found 
the thing hard to do in five volumes, wherefore five 
paragraphs may be expected to accomplish nothing at 
all. The beginning will serve as a convenient starting 
place. 

On October 3, 1900, a boy was born of William Oliver 
and Julia Elizabeth Wolfe in Asheville, North Carolina. 
The father was of Pennsylvania Dutch stock, the mother 
of pioneer Scotch-Irish ancestry. He was the youngest 
child, Frank and Effie, Mabel, Fred and Ben (for Ben- 
jamin Harrison) comprising the family that survived 
beyond childhood. Wolfe, senior, was a stonecutter, a 
huge fellow with a penchant for declaiming in long 
pericopes the works of the literary masters. If the boy- 
hood of Eugene Gant (as intimately described in Look 
Homeward, Angel), is a trustworthy source by one 
half, that home life must have been a wretched experi- 
ence. 

Eliza Gant, for her part, was a mountain woman who 
never learned anything and never forgot anything, par- 
simonious and a pharisee. For the sake of gain she 
peopled her home with every sort of moral bankrupt, 
and affected surprise as she discussed with her (inex- 
plicably chaste) daughter what might be going on up- 
stairs between her sons as yet unshaven and certain 
female boarders of morals far from dubious. Eugene 
knew evil early—in his own home, at school, as a paper- 
boy in Niggertown. He learned of God from his father’s 
imprecations, his mother’s pious wishes, and a series of 
shadowy Protestant ministers. Education and the world 
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of ideas were opened to the hulking young Gulliver by 
a private school master and his wife, John and Mar- 
garet Leonard, he a propounder of the letter and she a 
spark of the spirit. A misfit because of his undoubted 
genius, Gant, after a bout of tortured adolescent love, 
makes his way to the state university at Pulpit Hill. The 
graduate school at Harvard is next, after a brief war 
interlude; by this time the father is dying of grim can- 
cer and the “buried life” is at an end. 

The persevering reader has come to the second vol- 
ume of Gant’s odyssey, “the legend of a man’s hunger 
in his youth,” as the sub-title to Of Time and the River 
runs. The intellectual growth of a country boy among 
the Cambridge esthetes is done, like most of Wolfe’s 
encounters with literary pretenders, in a broad and 
painful irony. 

There is a European trip at the end of his graduate 
study: London, Paris, and a love affair with a large 
person affectionately addressed as a “Back Bay bitch,” 
understandably ending in Gant’s rejection. On the boat 
going home he encounters a comely young Jewish wo- 
man ten years his senior. She appears soon again in the 
life of George Webber, where as Mrs. Esther Jack she 
takes incredible abuse in the role of mistress and muse 
to the flailing madman. This affair, and Webber’s in- 
structorship in the School for Utility Cultures, are the 
burden of The Web and the Rock. You Can’t Go Home 
Again finds him lost in the sounds and smells of Brook- 
lyn for four years, writing furiously to prove to himself 
and the world that his early success was no freak. 

That success and his subsequent career demand some 
further insight into the threefold matrix of his life in 
which every idea and passion was conceived. The first 
consideration might be of his relation to his family, the 
second to society, and the third to his own genius, which 
we shall temporarily equate with his peculiar mental 
endowment. 

Wolfe thought himself an ugly duckling from the 
start, and was maddened that the rest of the brood 
should be blind to the cygnet in their midst. “You little 
freak,” Helen Gant jeers at Eugene, “wandering around 
with your queer dopey face . . . Everybody’s laughing 
at you. Don’t you know that?” He knew it and was re- 
solved to throw the laughter back in their teeth. The 
one great bond of his life was with his mother, yet one 
would hesitate to describe it as love. Brothers and sis- 
ters all came in for his scorn at various times, which 
makes it particularly refreshing to see him inquire 
mildly upon occasion after the well-being of Mabel, 
Fred or Frank. His letters often end in words and in- 
quiries indicating affection, yet an awareness of the 
jealousies and incredible rudenesses that tore them 
apart was never absent from his mind. 


In view of this burning and irrational resentment, 
which continues uninterrupted through all the novels, 
it is challenging to try to determine if there was love in 
the man’s life. It does not seem so, nor any depth of 
charity in his writings. One must go slowly here. Pas- 
sion there is in plenty; absorption in individuals; fellow- 
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feeling with his mother above all. Any of these might 
be the concomitant of love, but love is not to be iden- 
tified with any one of them. The high point of heart- 
sharing seems to come in the tender portrait of Mar- 
garet Leonard, whose virtues Gant-Webber presumably 
sought in women all his life. Once more the question 
arises how much of otherness there is in this. It is im- 
possible to say. The suspicion that her role is one of 
discoverer with the genius of appreciation is not easily 
lost. 

The whole Gantian epoch is interpreted by Wolfe as 
the search for a fatherhood that Eugene had never 
known. Cleaving to a Christian rather than a Freudian 
view, we recognize as most natural a youthful hunger 
for the protective, all-embracing love which mirrors 
that of God our Father. Eliza could not supply it, 
neither a multitude of harlots, nor the learning of a 
thousand books. The quest gives every appearance of 
going unsatisfied. 

There is the appearance of love on every page, but 
it proves to be no more than desire; gratitude, but al- 
ways with the obtrusive question—who is loved here? 
Compassion? . .. Compassion! That is another matter. 
The colored man suffers injustice over his innocent 
mongrel. Death, the proud brother, sidles up to a little 
nobody on the subway platform to make him equal with 
the mightiest. A chaste girl of two years ago brazens 
it through when confronted at her place of employment 
with a boy from home. It is no good to shrug these in- 
cidents off as sentiment. They are a man suffering with 
men, or the word compassion has no meaning. These 
are the places, not in his quires of introspection, where 
Wolfe awakens momentarily to the love that made the 
Selfish Giant, a strange new awe fallen upon him, ask 
the little child: “Who hath dared to wound thee?” 

As an epic of devotedness to purpose, Wolfe’s story 
is not easily rivalled. The price he paid was bitter lone- 
liness. Some men are voluntary exiles in Paris or Rome; 
to have left Old Catawba was expatriation enough for 
Thomas Wolfe. Old Catawba was just right. Its people 
were humble people, not going to set the world on fire, 
not intending to. It had no Charleston, no empty pre- 
tense, no look of fear, no cruelty in its people’s eyes as 
in South Carolina, where they “cut off a nigger’s fat lips 
with a rusty knife before they castrate and hang him.” 
Yet in a state of revolt and siege against a society he 
professed to love, Wolfe lived his adult days. 

The novelist’s conception of his own genius colered 
his work more than family or society could ever do, for 
through this glass all else was seen. A searcher always, 
the labyrinth of self entranced him. With something of 
humility and awe he approached the sanctuary of soul 
in the great temple of his body, shoes in hand. It was 
alternately a place of veneration and of disgust, filling 
him now with the assurance that no one such had ever 
lived, now with terror that it was not so or that men 
should not account it so. Revision was a fetish with 
him; because he saw ever more in the deep pool of his 
mind, composition had been a mad compulsion and 
delight, but the publication process was a shameless 


exhibitionism wherein the soul was voluntarily stripped 
for all to see. 

How good is Wolfe? It is not easy to answer. The 
matter is complicated entirely by the fact that this age 
has lost faith. Philosophical stature he has none. He has 
heard a faint echo of all the gravest questions asked by 
men of every time. Posing them, unanswered, in an- 
guish of spirit and with groanings unutterable, he is a 
raging prophet of the bitter hope that things may 
somehow not be as bad as they seem. If fifty years see 
Christ enthroned, or even man as a being resembling 
man, oblivion has its niche prepared for Wolfe. Come 
deeper darkness, then Wolfe’s star is one of those that 
will enjoy a further ascendancy. 

Wolfe is derivative here, 
he is pseudo-Joycean, he is 
Ecclesiastes uninspired. Off 
with his head! But elsewhere 
he fancies himself to be 
thinking as profoundly upon 
life as has ever been done, 
and because he is a bore he 
must perish. Again, in other 
passages, he is a mighty 
Tubalcain hammering out 
the lordly brass and iron of a 
descriptive or a self-fathoming prose. The material re- 
sists; sparks fly. Has ever language been asked to do so 
much as this? Yes, but there is so much language with 
which to do it! And Wolfe, the unrelenting smith, 
achieves again and again what few have cared or dared 
attempt, he comes close to setting down the wild diver- 
sity of things. Torrential, repetitive, wearing, disgust- 
ing, indiscriminate, annoying, needless, inexact, prodi- 
gal, diarrheic—you may call his spate all that. But in 
doing so you will come closer to the truth that a succinct 
and clever phrase would not have half described. Words 
are the signs of ideas, and when the ideas are huge, 
sometimes disordered and endlessly ramified, none but 
the patient craftsman who cares naught for space or 
time will catch their meaning. 

Wolfe’s finest passages are found bedded deep in 
heaps of slag that tire the mind and disgust the soul; 
filthy, word-poor vituperation; blasphemies uncon- 
scious of whom they smirch; caricatures of creatures 
given a transfused and temporary interest by the la- 
bored limning of their few idiosyncrasies; women lain 
with without concern; city mice and country mice 
whose worlds unlike are yet the same in the dark-holed 
minds of their little vanities. It is hemmed in on all 
sides by a false-mystic chant that strains to endow it- 
self with significance. 

Once in a while, though, the man is caught out in 
love—with words for ideas’ sake; with God’s world; 
with men, those twisted images of God that never cease 
to be lovable somehow—and then he is worth your 
while to read, this tortured Colossus who never quite 
grew up in the things a man should long for. Had he 
but known what things to hunger after, this boy who 
tried so desperately to play the man.... 
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The “body politic” 





MAN AND THE STATE 





By Jacques Maritain. Chicago Univer- 
sity Press. 219p. $3.50 


Scholars and serious readers on politi- 
cal theory are once again indebted to 
Dr. Maritain for his penetrating, if not 
always altogether luminous, insights 
into the modern problems of the state. 
The book is based on the Walgreen 
lectures he gave in Chicago in 1949. 
In it the reader will find discussions, 
in six successive chapters, of sovereign- 
ty, popular control of the state, the 
rights of man, democracy, Church and 
State and world government. These 
widely ranging subjects are all bound 
together by a first chapter in which 
much-needed definitions are given to 
distinguish between the nation, the 
body politic, the state and the people. 

The crucial distinction is that be- 
tween the state and what the author 
calis the body politic. The distinction 
is essential and long-overdue in Catho- 
lic writing. It has long been recognized, 
under other terms, among sociologists, 
and is now being accepted by more 
and more political scientists; but Catho- 
lic writers, especially in many ethics 
textbooks, speak as if the “state” were 
identical with the nation itself, and 
with what Dr. Maritain calls the body 


The result has been to attribute to 
the “state” a competence which does 
not belong to it, but rather is the func- 
tion of the wider body within the na- 
tion which is societal in nature and 
not political. Thus we give an unfair 
advantage to those who claim that we 
are incurably totalitarian. The distinc- 
tion is especially decisive in the cur- 
rent discussions among Catholics about 
relations of Church and State, when 
“state” is given too wide a definition. 

This “wider body within the na- 
tion” Dr. Maritain calls the “body poli- 
tic.” It is the organized community 
within any people which has exercised, 
and should continue to be allowed to 
exercise, a multitude of functions 
which do not belong to the “state.” 
The latter is only one of the societies 
within society—not the whole society— 
but it has been given, in varying cir- 
cumstances of time and place, certain 
specified legal functions having to do 
with the temporal welfare of the citi- 
zens. It is the failure to recognize this 
restricted definition of the “state” that 
currently bedevils discussions about 
Church and State among Catholics. 

Despite this, there may still be mis- 
givings about calling the “wider body” 
the “body politic.” The implication of 
this term is that it has political, that is, 
legislative, judicial and executive func- 
tions, which is against Dr. Maritain’s 
intention, as I take it. I think we still 
await the proper terminology in Eng- 
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lish. I can, however, give his own 
words, which are, as it were, the thesis 
of his book: “The state is neither a 
whole nor a subject of right, nor a 
person. It is a part of the body politic 
and, as such, inferior to the body poli- 
tic as a whole, subordinate to it, and 
at the service of the common good” 
(p. 24). 

One other point, in a wealth of pas- 
sages that clamor for quotation, has to 
do with sovereignty. In brief, Dr. Mari- 
tain’s thesis is that neither the state 
nor the body politic has, or ever had, 
in theory or in fact, the prerogative of 
“sovereignty” as commonly understood. 
On this basis he erects a powerful argu- 
ment for a system of world govern- 
ment, along the lines of Pope Pius 
XII’s recent pronouncement on that 
subject. Similarly, on the question of 
relations of Church and State, using 
the same assumptions I have men- 
tioned, he presents a compelling con- 
firmation of Fr. John Courtney Mur- 
ray’s recent writings on that subject. 
In my opinion, this volume is compul- 
sory reading for all students in political 
science, and a good introduction to the 
subject for all others interested. 

Witrrip Parsons, S.]. 


Obligations on the U. S. 
THE WAY OF THE FREE 


By Stefan Osusky. Dutton. 320p. $3.75 


Stephen Osusky is a man of immense 
integrity. A Slovak scholar who had 
worked strenuously for the creation of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, he was 
his country’s ambassador to Paris in 
1939. When the French Government 
offered to make him head of a govern- 
ment in exile, as a genuine democrat 
he refused, insisting that such a move- 
ment must reflect the whole spectrum 
of political opinion. He turned over 
all the gold of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Bank that reached him to Dr. 
Edward Benes (“the smartest little 
statesman in Europe”?) who pilgrim- 
aged to Moscow against the advice of 
the British Foreign Office. Unmesmer- 
ized by Soviet strength, uncorrupted 
by personal ambition, Osusky broke 
with the politicians and remained be- 
hind. Now Visiting Professor of 
European Civilization at Colgate Uni- 
versity, he is for the third time attempt- 
ing to ameliorate partisan political 
feuds in order to organize a common 
effort to free his country from Soviet 
domination. 

Sumner Welles calls Dr. Osusky’s 
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book “a major contribution to the 
political literature of our time.” In a 
sense The Way of the Free is a con- 
tinuation of a conversation the author 
had with Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
May, 1931 on the Russian versus the 
American genius. His essay is, then, 
a psychograph of two competing 
“ways of life,” of the historical, geo- 
graphical and climactic factors that 
produced them, of the character and 
temperament of the people that live 
them and of the literature and eco- 
nomic structures that express them. 
Osusky sees clearly that the present 
cold war “is not a mere power contest.” 
“It is a chapter, albeit a crucial and 
perhaps the closing one, in the peren- 
nial controversy concerning the pri- 
mary essence of Christianity and the 
veritable nature of European civiliza- 
tion.” 

To his analysis of this problem Dr. 
Osusky brings an impressive reach of 
philosophical, historical, economic, 
even geopolitical reading. His capa- 
cious mind encompasses Alfred White- 
head’s Adventures of Ideas and John 
T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead, such di- 
verse personalities as Peter Chaadaev, 
Karl Barth and the Rev. Jack Mc- 
Michael. 


Osusky’s brilliant generalizations are 
less happy when he invades theology. 
He has the Council of Nicea of 325 
A.D. deciding that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father only (suggest- 
ing a controversy that did not arise 
until the seventh century); he has the 
Church Fathers believing that the ex- 
istence of God is not rationally 
demonstrable but must be experienced 
(a curious projection backward of the 
modern evangelical mood, expressed 
in gnostic terms); he terms the de- 
crees of the Council of Florence a 
“treaty” (a political preoccupation?) ; 
he has the Russian Church breaking 
with the West in 1054 (though there 
is ample evidence of a continuing 
relationship up to the Mongol invasion 
in the thirteenth century). 


Dr. Osusky quotes Stalin, a cunning 
Georgian tribal chieftain type, as aban- 
doning “dogmatic Marxism” for “cre- 
ative Marxism.” Seemingly he would 
subscribe to Edward Cranshaw’s judg- 
ment in his Russia by Daylight that 
“if it was Lenin who brought Russia 
into Communism, it is Stalin who has 
taken Marxism out of Leninism.” 
Osusky warns that “to identify Stalin 
and his system with the Russian people 
is not only a mistake, it is a diplomatic 
blunder.” - 

The Way of the Free imposes def- 
inite obligations on America. Robert 
Barrat has written: “It depends on 
America whether Europe will reject 
its neutralist temptation.” Dr. Osusky 
invites us to consider the historical de- 


velopment of European capitalism that 
has lost the allegiance of the masses: 
“It [the bourgeoisie] never considered 
making benefits of capitalist produc- 
tion accessible to the masses; it made 
no effort to turn white-collar workers 
and wage earners into customers.” He 
would have us “sell” the truth of our 
own “people’s capitalism,” subject to 
social control, as an expression of Am- 
erica’s dynamic, creative spirit. His 
own sales talk—“the changes in Am- 
erican capitalism are a refutation of 
Marxist conclusions and predictions”— 
reads like an editorial from Fortune 
and has won the applause of Lawrence 
A. Appley, President of the American 
Management Association. 


Dr. Osusky sees the great contribu- 
tion of American political philosophy 
and experience in the federal principle 
that will lift peoples over their local 
fences. Built on law, not on power, it 
is the only basis for a viable world 
order that will establish the peace and 
facilitate the imperative rise in the 
standard of living of the peoples. The 
UN Uniting for Peace Resolution of 
last September 20, Dr. Osusky views 
as a presage of larger invocations of 
the federal principle. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the author recognizes: 


Civilization requires men and 
women who know how to build 
the moral fabric of principles and 
institutions that wi enerate 
trust and confidence which in- 
duce men to give their services, 
cede their goods and change their 
values today for values which are 
to exist tomorrow. Some of these 
ingredients America already has. 
Some of them she is gradually 
developing. Some of them remain 
to be acquired. But all of them are 
potentially there. 


All of them are actually there in the 
mind and heart of a good European, 





Stefan Osusky. Epwarp DuFF 
Kafka-Koestler-Windsor 
BARBARY SHORE 





By Norman Mailer. Rinehart. 312p. $3 


Back in those dreary days when Green- 
wich Village was hailing Maxwell 
Bodenheim as the white hope of liberal 
letters, free love and free thought were 
linked as the very stuff of great litera- 
ture. Norman Mailer’s present novel, 
parlaying sex and Marx, has the quaint- 
ness of a retarded echo of the terrible 
twenties. It is incredibly pretentious 
for our times, mixing Anglo-Saxon 
crudities with even more embarrassing 
samples of what purports to be poetic 
prose. There are bald excursions into 
immorality and forays into psycho- 
logical deviation. On the political 
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GUIDE 
TO THE DOCUMENTS 
OF PIUS XII 


By Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M. 


At no time in the history of the 

Church has the Vicar of Christ 
had such opportunities to make 
himself heard throughout the 
world as has the reigning Pontiff. 
This work makes more readily 
accessible the directives which he 
has given to the world during the 
first ten years of his pontificate. 
It records in bibliographic form, 
not only the official pronounce- 
ments, but also the allocutions and 
informal addresses as well as all 
texts which have appeared in 
print as official or semi-official 
publications. Each entry gives the 
title (the first few words of the 
original text), the type of docu- 
ment, the date of writing or de- 
livery, and a brief indication of 
the contents. $6.00 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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ou may know English, 


But how about the other important 
language of the present world? 


Intensive Russian courses (3 months 


—Beginning June 18) enable you to 


do two years’ work in a summer. 


Other courses 6 weeks, day time and 


evening. 


Write or telephone: 
The Director, Institute of Contempo- 
rary Russian Studies, Fordham Uni- 
ae Bronx 58, N. Y. FOrdham 
7-5400. 
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Little Falls, N. Y. 
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On approval, direct 
from factory at 
40% saving to you 


Add sections as you 
need them — Lund- 
strom bookcases grow 
with your classroom 
and office library. 
Sold direct only. . . 
subject to your ap- 
proval. You save Mid- 
dieman Profit. Avail- 
able in variety of 
designs, goods, fin- 
ishes, sizes. Glass 
disappearing doors 
optional. We guar- 
antee matching ad- 
ditional sections. 
Endorsed by over 
250,000 users. Write 
for catalog No. D-651 
showing complete line 
with FACTORY 
PRICES. 





Rockhurst College 


Located in the heart of America, Kansas City, Missouri, Rockhurst College for 


A Jesuit Institution 





40 years has been imparting traditional Jesuit college training. At present 


Rockhurst's enrollment in the day and evening classes numbers approximately 


1,000 students drawn from 24 states and 5 foreign countries. Day classes are 


open to men only, the evening division and summer session to men and women. 
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Jesuit colleges, universities and secondary schools in the United States 


A faculty-student ratio of one to ten in the day classes provides ample oppor- 
tunity for the free interchange of ideas and close contact between Jesuit and 
lay professors and the student, which is the main asset of the smaller college. 
Individual guidance, educational counselling, and placement of the student have 
been Rockhurst's aims through the years. The College is fully accredited and 
offers degree curricula in the liberal arts and sciences, in accounting, business, 
and industrial relations, and in the pre-professional fields. Residence and 


cafeteria facilities are available on the campus at reasonable rates. 
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front, there are distinctions between 
Stalinism and Trotskyism, between 
both of them and a new Marxist dis- 
pensation bubbling over with benev- 
olence and brotherhood. It is a con- 
fused and confusing work, and the 
author’s circumlocutions, especially 
where identifications are most needed, 
suggest that Mr. Mailer settled for a 
riddle when prophecy ran out. 

The work ends with a whopping 
irony. A man who cannot remember 
more than a fragment of the past be- 
comes the torch-bearer for the new 
collective society of the future. He falls 
heir to an unidentified thing of great 
value to the warring ideologies of the 
present when a Stalinist deviationist is 
killed by a debased government agent. 
Also involved in the epic struggle is a 
slovenly, wistful girl who is willing to 
suffer in the name of Trotsky. Just in 
case all this ideology should prove too 
heavy for summer reading, there is an 
amoral boarding-house mistress with 
a precociously corrupt child. Most of 
the business of the novel takes place in 
a rooming house near the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and the author makes it an 
elaborately sinister place, indeed. 

It is difficult to take this work as 
seriously as does the author. The dual- 
ism of the style, with one character 
using basic English or less and another 
talking like an amateur actress who 
has learned too many bad roles, is a 
tall obstacle. The political expositions 
require a special knowledge of party 
jargon, and no guarantee of lucidity 
comes even with that. The whole thing 
has inescapable suggestions of a Kafka 
treatment of a Koestler situation, re- 
vised at random by Kathleen Winsor. 


THOMAS J. FrTzMORRIS 





THIS HAPPENED IN PASADENA 


By David Hulburd. Macmillan. 166p. 
$2.50 


This is the story of the conflict over 
the school superintendency of Willard 
Goslin at Pasadena—a superintendency 
which began in 1948 as an adminis- 
trative honeymoon and ended two and 
a half years later with an abrupt 
school board demand for Goslin’s 
resignation. 

Written by a former Time staffman 
now a freelance writer, the book pur- 
ports to be not the story of a personal 
martyrdom, but an objective and un- 
biased account of “what happened in 
Pasadena.” The implication, of course, 
is “it could happen in your town.” 

The theme is “the fact that certain 
forces, vicious, well-organized, and 
coldly calculating, would like to change 
the face of education in the United 
States.” The bogeyman, the invisible 
puller-of-strings, who converts sincere 
local people into his puppets, is Allen 
Zoll, of the National Council for Am- 








erican Education. Zoll looms up as a 
professional propagandist, a hanger- 
on of causes, always glad to receive 
small donations from those convinced 
(rightly or wrongly) that he is ad- 
vancing some favorite cause. 

Zoll himself later claimed the credit 
for the ousting of Superintendent Gos- 
lin, but the evidence as presented by 
Hulburd indicates that Zoll and his 
various “forces” had little to do with 
the affair. Indeed, the national implica- 
tions would have been insignificant, 
except that Goslin at the time of his 
acceptance of the Pasadena position 
was president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. This fact 
has permitted certain other “forces” 
to use the incident as an excuse for 
a smear attack upon any other person 
or group presuming to criticize either 
the public schools or those public 
school administrators who “think with” 
the small group of organizers who 
dominate the AASA and the NEA— 
the people who, only a few years ago 
in the NEA Journal, editorially de- 
scribed the Catholic Church as “the 
greatest enemy of public education in 
the United States.” 

What seems to be the truth? Simply 
that the Pasadena board of education, 
overawed by Mr. Goslin’s reputation 
and publicity, made a mistake in its 
original evaluation of him. While cap- 
able enough in other respects, Goslin 
was the kind of superintendent who 
thought he had a right to run “his” 
school system as he saw fit—rather than 
as the people of Pasadena, the parents 
of his pupils, thought the public schools 
should be run. The result was what 
would have happened in almost any 
wide-awake community. 

The only “calculated, far-reaching 
plot” which this reviewer can see has 
been the face-saving effort of the NEA- 
AASA forces to vilify Goslin’s critics 
and to make of him an educational 
Willie McGee. Francis J. DONOHUE 


From the Editor’s shelf 


Tue CARAVAN Passes, by George Ta- 
bori (Appleton-Century. $3). The 
title is taken from an old Levantine 
proverb and suggests the effects of the 
relentlessness of fate on the society 
and characters of an Eastern city. The 
plot concerns a ship’s doctor who, in 
performing an operation on the tyran- 
nical Governor of Port Aarif, becomes 
involved in machinations, political and 
romantic. Phillips Temple says: “Some 
writers can take religion or leave it. 
But Mr. Tabori... can do neither... . 
This sentimentalism—one cannot call it 
blasphemy since belief is a condition 
of that sickness of soul—mars an other- 
wise distinguished piece of writing by 
an author of whom we shall probably 
hear more.” 


SHEEP Rock, by George R. Stewart 
(Random House. $3), is a curious and 
excellent weaving of setting and sym- 
bols into a portrait of the nature of 
man. The author hasn’t liked what he 
has seen and he doesn’t want readers 
to like it. Against a tower of volcanic 
rock and a spring of boiling water in 
the midst of the American Desert, he 
parades his characters, dupes, rene- 
gades, refugees. Because the work is 
episodic, slow-moving and somber, 
Edward W. Hamilton cautions that 
“only those readers who are prepared 
for work are likely to discover the ex- 
cellences of Sheep Rock.” 


A FLOWER FoR CATHERINE, by Frank 
Swinnerton (Doubleday. $3), is a sub- 
urban story of present-day Britain, of 
Catherine, a sensible woman who takes 
national shortages and family failings 
in stride, of Bob her not quite ideal 
husband, their son and Catherine’s 
sisters. Thomas J. Fitzmorris recom- 
mends it as “leisurely, pleasurable 
reading,” with its range of wit to sen- 
timent, its urbane insights and con- 
versational ease. 


Mr. TiLLEy Takes A WALK, by Brad- 
ford Ropes and Val Burton (Austin- 
Phelps. $2.75), is the story of a post- 
man who carried the mail on the 
Beacon Hill route around Louisberg 
Square and how he becomes involved, 
professionally and personally in the 
lives of his “customers.” To Mary 
Stack McNiff it is a delightful and 
refreshing book, rather romantic and 
old-fashioned and spiced with a 
charming collection of Boston foibles 
and Boston legends. 


IMMORTAL Fire: A JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES WITH THE MISSION- 
any Great, by Sister Mary Just, O.P. 
(Herder. $7.50), is a history of the 
Missions, spanning centuries and con- 
tinents in the persons of the selected 
great, from Paul to Patrick, St. Francis 
Xavier and many others, to the foun- 
dation of Maryknoll in our day. Edward 
L. Murphy, S.J., believes that history 
written in this way is necessarily in- 
complete but commends the author 
for her creditable attempt at the dif- 
ficult task of herculean digest. 


INSURRECTION, by Liam O'Flaherty 
(Little, Brown. $3), is, of course, the 
story of the Easter Rising in 1916, 
of the spirit of Pearse, Plunkett, Mac- 
Donagh and their followers. Mary 
Stack McNiff has found both beauty 
and brutality in these pages and a 
penetrating summary of the Irish in 
rebellion—and less bitternesss and self- 
pity than in earlier stories of O’- 
Flaherty. 
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Rev. Gerarp F. Sioyan teaches in 
the school of Religious Education 
at the Catholic University of 
America. His reviews appear fre- 
quently in these columns. 

THomas J. Frrzmorais, of the Eng- 
lish faculty at Fordham Univers- 
ity, has been recalled to the 
Armed Forces. His lively com- 
ments on the literary scene will 
be missed. 

Francis J. Donouvz is head of the 
Department of Education at Vil- 
lanova University. 
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THE WORD 











“And I tell you, that if your justice 
does not give fuller measure than the 
justice of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. 5:20, V Sunday 
after Pentecost). 


We were standing on a roadside hill- 
top looking down at one of the loveli- 
est little bays the Atlantic tucks away 
along its seaboard. Father Joe Ryan 
had enthusiastically bounced me over 
five miles of third-class roads to show 
me the new parish boys’ camp. It was 
worth it. 

“Down there behind those trees,” 
Father Joe was saying, “is the camp. 
You can see the jetty and the boats. 
We're going to do lots of sailing this 
summer.” 

“Won't that be dangerous?” I coun- 
tered. “Youngsters careening around 
the edge of the ocean in fast and 
fragile sailboats?” 

“Not at all,” he answered. “Wait 
till I show you.” He sprinted off to the 
car, fumbled in the glove compart- 
ment and came back with an impro- 
vised map of the bay. There was a 
heavy line drawn across the mouth of 
the bay excluding several areas marked 
“Low tide rocks.” But a heavier red line 
encircled a much smaller area in the 
safer and quieter part of the bay. The 
small red-encircled area was marked 
“Sailing.” The larger area included the 
whole bay as far as the dangerous 
rocks. It was labelled “Out of Bounds.” 
I was thinking out loud when I asked: 
“If you're just trying to avoid the rocks 
and keep them inside the bay, why 
not give them the whole bay to sail 
in? Why the restricting red line?” 

“That’s my neutral zone for safety 
insurance.” Father Joe was grinning. 
“I find when I want to keep an adoles- 
cent away from something dangerous, 
I have to put up a warning of some 
kind at least a half-mile away from 
the actual danger. When I want to 
put an area out of bounds, I have to 
move in quite a bit before I put up 
the sign. It’s safer.” 

Father Joe’s little bay was still 
haunting me when I arrived back 
home. It struck me as a good example 
of what Our Lord is teaching us in 
the gospel this Sunday. His laws and 
the precepts of His Church are like 
big “Out of Bounds” signs. They tell 
us where we cannot go. But they have 
no safety area between the sign and 
the danger like Father Joe’s sailing 
limits. We are not children. We are 


means. 

Our Lord was angry at the scribes 
and Pharisees mainly because of their 
narrow attitude toward the law. They 
were meticulously ungenerous in their 
observance of the bare letter of the 
law, while they ignored its spirit. And 
sadly enough there are still lots of 
people like that. Their only anxiety 
seems to be to avoid mortal sin. They 
never seem to realize that you cannot 
very well go through a lifetime sailing 
so carelessly close to mortal sin with- 
out sometime or other going on the 
rocks. People who consider everything 
up to actual mortal sin a mere trifle 
run the fatal risk of mortal sin itself. 
We all need to plot out for ourselves 
an inner zone for safety. That’s where 
we should put up our own personal 
“Out of Bounds” signs. 

A thorough perusal of this Sunday’s 
gospel, plus another reading of the 
Sermon on the Mount, will give us 
plenty of information for the drawing 
up of personal maps. It will ensure 
safe spiritual sailing to the end of our 
days. DaNIEL Focarty, S.]. 





THEATRE 


OKLAHOMA! was a theatrical sensa- 
tion, the rave of the town, for I cannot 
remember how many years before I 
began to undersign this column of 
sagacity and wit. The musical was pro- 
duced while I was an unemployed re- 
viewer in an interval between being 
fired by one editor in disgust and hired 
by another in hope. Between jobs, it 
was not too easy to get up the price 
of a balcony seat, but I managed it 
by skipping a few meals. I have never 
regretted the sacrifice. 

Mine, of course, is not a unique ex- 
perience. No one has ever regretted 
whatever expense in time or money 
was required to get a look at Okla- 
homa!—not even those who, after being 
turned away at the box office, paid 
the prices speculators demanded for 
tickets. 

Produced by The Theatre Guild in 
the middle war years, the show re- 
mained a “standing room only” attrac- 
tion until long after V-] day. Commer- 
cial travelers from Kansas, the Moun- 
tain States, the Coast and, of course, 
Oklahoma, competed with suburban- 
ites and resident New Yorkers at the 
St. James box office. Most of them 
were turned away, unless they could 
buy tickets six months in advance and 
store them away in a safe-deposit box. 
To relieve the pressure on the New 
York production, the Guild set up a 
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“national” company to play less popu- 
lous centers. 

The national company has now 
come to New York, presented by the 
Guild for a summer run at the Broad- 
way Theatre. The credits, except for 
the acting, remain the same as for the 
original production. The story, based 
on Green Grow the Lilacs, a novel by 
Lynn Riggs, was written by Oscar 
Hammerstein II, who also wrote the 
lyrics. Richard Rodgers supplied the 
music. Rouben Mamoulian is the di- 
rector, with Agnes De Mille giving 
her personal attention to the dances. 
Sets and costumes were designed by 
Lemuel Ayers and Miles White. 

The success of the national com- 
pany topped that of the original pro- 
duction. It played from coast to coast 
and from the steel towns to the oil and 
cattle country of Texas, breaking all 
previous records for road companies. 

While it is obvious that shrewd and 
persistant promotion is partly respon- 
sible for the amazing success of the 
show, its long skein of records is even 
more conspicuously the result of the 
Guild’s conscientious showmanship. 
The Guild did not slap together a 
jerry-built second-hand performance 
for the road. Except for the absence of 
“names,” the production is in every 
respect equal to the original Broadway 
offering. Ridge Bond as Curly, Patricia 
Northrop as Laurey and Mary Marlo 
as Aunt Ellen, turn in performances 
that don’t suffer from comparison with 
those of the original cast. 

The book, of course, has the appeal 
that an honest old-fashioned love story 
always exerts, and the score has the 
fresh fragrance of a prairie wind over 
a wheat field. Oklahomal!l, a blend of 
infectious melody and bland humor, is 
the kind of story young lovers antici- 
pate and their elders are fond of re- 
membering. Its popularity is not likely 
to wane as long as we retain our 
present sentimental values. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 


SEALED CARGO. In a week devoted 
of necessity to the current and indif- 
ferent crop of melodramas, this is a 
better than average family thriller with 
a World War II setting. A Gloucester 
fishing boat tows a crippled Danish 
schooner into harbor at Newfoundland 
only to discover that its salvaged prize 
is actually a U-boat mother ship with 
an armed and desperate crew. Even- 
tually the Gloucestermen, led by their 
intrepid skipper (Dana Andrews), 
blow up the Nazi ship in super-eff- 
cient Rover-Boys fashion. But before 











this pat climax, the picture hews to a 
quite plausible line of action and works 
up a lot of excitement against a back- 
ground of atmospheric realism. Claude 
Rains plays an impressive villain with- 
out overtaxing his histrionic ability, 
and Carla Balenda is at least unob- 
trusive in the romantic department. 
(RKO) 


SMUGGLER’S ISLAND also winds 
up with a ship explosion which blasts 
a large and varied collection of villains 
out of this world. Unlike Sealed Cargo, 
very little that happens before that in 
this picture is either believable or in- 
teresting. The cast of characters in- 
cludes: a disillusioned ex-GI (Jeff 
Chandler) trying to pick up a fast 
buck running a salvage outfit in 
Macao; a lost lady (Evelyn Keyes), 
who thinks that a $200,000 gold ship- 
ment, presently lying at the bottom of 
the China Sea, would make her life 
beautiful again; the lady’s dastardly 
husband (Philip Friend); and an as- 
sortment of smugglers, pirates and 
colonial policemen who also have a 
more than passing interest in the gold. 
Boasting neither a sympathetic char- 
acter nor a laudable objective, the film 
settles for killing off most of its cast 
and leaving the hero and heroine, 
minus the gold, to one another. It 
hardly seems worth doing at all, least 
of all in a million dollars worth of 
Technicolor. (Universal-International) 


THE HOUSE ON TELEGRAPH 
HILL. Richard Basehart has the mis- 
fortune to be very good at playing 
lunatics but seldom do stories about 
lunatics have the sense and the signifi- 
cance of a 14 Hours. Here he is cast 
in spectacularly pointless fashion as a 
homicidal poor relation bent on elimi- 
nating the members of the family 
standing between him and an inheri- 
tance. His special targets in the film 





are a widow (Valentina Cortesa), 
whom he marries, and her small son 
(Gordon Gebert). As an added com- 
plication, the widow herself is an im- 
postor who used the papers of a dead 
concentration-camp companion in 
order to get to America. This appar- 
ently is a species of wrongdoing on 
which the film looks tolerantly, for 
when Basehart is killed off in the 
backfiring of one of his diabolical 
schemes, the heroine looks forward to 
a happy and prosperous future with 
a sympathetic lawyer (William Lundi- 
gan) who knew her secret from the 
beginning. (20th Century-Fox) 


HOLLYWOOD STORY has for its 
leading character a script writer 
(Richard Conte) who thinks that the 
unsolved murder of a silent-screen 
director would make a good movie if 
only he could find out “whodunit.” 
The picture was perhaps designed to 
cash in on the box-office success of 
recent pictures with a silent-screen 
background. It works William Farnum, 
Francis X. Bushman and various other 
old-time film idols briefly into the plot, 
and the thirty-year-old murder around 
which the story is built pointedly re- 
sembles the real-life murder of director 
William Desmond Taylor. For all its 
nostalgic pretentions, however, the 
film boils down to a third-rate contem- 
porary detective story with phony 
clues, phonier suspects and a rabbit- 
out-of-a-hat solution. Adults are not 
likely to find it very stimulating. I 
doubt that the movie the hero was 
planning to make within the movie 
would have turned out any better. 
(Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 


(Amenica’s moral approval of a film is 
always expressed by indicating its fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ed.) 
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MARQUETTE 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
31st Season 
Four wks., $130; two wks., $70 








(Boys) 
JOHN E. CULLUM 


BOYS AGES 6 TO 16 GIRLS. 
NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
52nd Season 31st Season 
$225 for season; $125 per month $250 for season; $140 per month 





For Booklet Write 
MR. & MRS. L. T. FELL 











Resident Chaplain and Registered 
Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in 
Attendance. Balariced Meals—Finest 
Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts— 
Mature Supervision. 

Transportation included in all Fees. 
(Girls) 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





HOUSE FOR RENT. Lake-front cabin in 
heart of Pocono mountains. 3 rooms, 2 
baths, kitchen with modern facilities. Rea- 
sonable. Apply Box PO, America, 70 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee 
Year in the Society of Jesus, to helping 
the Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central 
America, erect a much-needed college 
building. To my prayers to Francis Xavier 
and the Little Flower, co-patrons of the 
missions, you may add your financial 
assistance. Rev. Jos. M. Kiefer, S.J., St. 
Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





NOVENA BOOKS. Join the rest of the 
world in the miraculous novenas to Our 
Lady Help of Christians and to Blessed 
Dominic Savio. Novena books: 10¢ each. 
Salesians, East Boston, Mass. 





THE BEST WAY to supplement pension 
plans, read “What you should know about 
investing.” Box 111, Girard, Pa. 





DO YOU READ these notices? So do thou- 
sands of other AMERICA readers. Use them 
to —_ or sell, ask or tell. 12 cents per 
wor 
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Initiative wanted 


Eprror: Your May 12 article on “Cath- 
olics and the Social Encyclicals” pre- 
sented a good case to prove that the 
Catholic social movement has lost its 
punch, and that much must be done 
to re-alert our Catholic laity to the 
tremendous need and importance of 
saturating socio-economic thinking and 
action with the principles of the social 
encyclicals. 

However, when I finished reading 
the article, I said: “So what?” I found 
no answer to my question, “What is to 
be done? What can I do?” 

FRANK J. KozIcki 

Lancaster, Pa. 


(The article ended by suggesting that 
readers start studying the encyclicals 
themselves. Can't individuals form 
small groups and go to work? Cath- 
olic social teaching itself stresses the 
responsibility of individuals and groups 
to show initiative. Ep.) 


For a Catholic college 

Epitor: Congratulations on your May 
26 article “Why choose a Catholic col- 
lege?” It is the best piece of argumen- 
tation on the topic I have read this 
year. Its brevity made it particularly 
inviting. 

Many of our senior “bull sessions’ 
have been on this subject. I’m only 
sorry the article did not appear earlier. 

CanpDIDO DE LEON 

New York, N. Y. 


> 


Mixed marriage 

Eprror: My sincere thanks to W. T. 
Tucker for his splendid “Feature ‘X’” 
on a happy mixed marriage (Am. 
5/26). As a Catholic wife of a non- 
Catholic husband, I agree heartily with 
Mr. Tucker’s views. 

America has done us all a service 
in presenting both sides of this con- 
troversial issue. 

Mrs. R. JEFFERSON JONES 

Lawrenceville, Va. 


Migrant labor 
Eprror: May I lend my humble sup- 
port—based on some limited observa- 
tion of the living conditions of Negro 
share-croppers and conversations with 
home missionaries—to the views of 
Archbishop Lucey in his May 26 arti- 
cle, “The scandal of migratory labor”? 
It is almost impossible for one who 
has not seen the reality to believe that 
such shocking injustice can exist in 
our days in this country. Yet we may 
expect these conditions to continue— 


and even to be defended—so long as 
they allow of the exploitation of hu- 
man beings for profit. 

Is it too much to hope that good 
Catholics will demand at least a mini- 
mum of justice and decent living for 
their brothers in Christ? 

N. P. MADDEN 

Chicago, III. 


A nurse protests 

Eprror: The twenty white nurses who 
resigned from the nursing staff of the 
Catholic hospital in Charleston, W. 
Va., owing to the addition of Negro 
nurses (Am. 6/6, p. 236) reflect no 
credit on their profession. They 
showed less interest in the welfare of 
their patients than in the satisfaction 
of their own unjust demands. 

As a registered nurse who has 
worked harmoniously with nurses of 
other races, I have never observed 
that color has any relation to capabil- 
ity. 

The prejudiced twenty should re- 
view their Nightingale pledge and the 
principles of their Christian faith. 

IRENE Canpia KING 

Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Letter to inductee 


Epiror: I enjoyed Mr. Dulles’ timely 
article. It is a “must” for any man in 
service or about to be drafted. I have 
been in service myself, and I want to 
give copies of the article to my friends 
who are being called up. Thanks for 
making reprints available. 
N. V. ROESSNER 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Score’ on MacArthur? 


Eprror: Your Correspondence page 
for May 26 carries five letters com- 
menting on your reporting of the Tru- 
man-MacArthur controversy. Four ap- 
prove of your anti-MacArthur stand; 
the fifth is certainly not a dissent. 

Is it possible that not one dissenting 
opinion in this highly controversial 
matter has appeared in the Editor's 
mail? If so, then America is truly 
unique. - 
(Mrs.) KATHERINE H. JOSLIN 
Troy, N. Y. 


(In our issues of 5/12, 19, 26, and 6/9 
we published 7 letters supporting our 
stand, 6 against. We judge letters by 
what we think is their value, not their 
volume. By far the greater volume was 
pro-MacArthur, most of them the 
length of an Amenica article. Ep.) 
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